THE BIRDS OF GREAT AND CAR NICOBARS 
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CONSERVATION IN THE ISLANDS 


Humayun Abdulali 
{With jour plates ) 

This is a report, mainly ornithological, of the writer’s seventh and eighth trips to the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Collections were made on Car and Great Nicobar and 
the specimens obtained permitted the addition of a new species of owl, Otus magicusl 
to the list of Indian birds, the description of new races of Amaurornis phoenicurus 
from Central Nicobars, and of Macropygia rufipennis and Ninox affinis from Great 
Nicobar. Attention has been drawn to the possibility of separating additional indi¬ 
genous races of Spilornis cheela, another Amaurornis phoenicurus and Zosterops palpe- 
brosa from Great Nicobar. 

The Blacktailed Godwit ( Limosa lapponica) and the Sanderling ( Calidris a!bus) 
obtained at Car Nicobar are additions to the list of birds recorded from the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 9 species are added to the list from Car Nicobar and 19 to Great 
Nicobar. Field and other notes are included. 


Every trip to the Andamans and Nicobars 
produces material which adds something to 
our knowledge of the birds and beasts of the 
area. Taxonomically, particularly regarding 
birds, the main reason is the fact that the first 
collections were made in the last century be¬ 
fore the recognition of subspecies, and the 
type localities were just listed “Andamans” 
or “Nicobars”, sometimes even “Andamans 
and Nicobars”, ignoring the possibility of dif¬ 
ferent forms having evolved in the 225 odd 
islands far from the mainland, and strung out 
over almost 500 miles. These islands form at 
least five separate archipelagos or biogeogra- 
phical units. Due to greater attention given to 
collecting rather than to observation, little or 
nothing has been recorded regarding the field 
habits of the birds, and it will be quite some 
time before we have information equivalent 
to that pertaining to Indian species, which in 
itself is far behind that available for other 
parts of the world. 

For these reasons I have been anxious to 


make representative collections in the different 
areas. Transport between the islands is diffi¬ 
cult and irregular and trips aimed at one group 
have on more than one occasion found me 
in another. In 1966 I left with the hope of 
covering most of the Nicobars, but as men¬ 
tioned in my earlier report (1967) I lost 10 
days on a small clearing on the shore of Great 
Nicobar near Campbell Bay with the sea on 
one side and the impenetrable forest on the 
other. Movement was restricted to the beach 
when the tides permitted, and a few hundred 
yards inland. 

I then obtained an owlet which I listed as 
Otus scops nicobaricus (Hume). This was re¬ 
ferred to in a foot-note in Indian handbook 
(3 p. 265) and Dr. J. Marshall (Auk, January 
1972) when reviewing the book drew atten¬ 
tion to the wing being too large for any scops 
owl. Further correspondence with him resulted 
in his visiting Bombay to examine the speci¬ 
men, but he was unable to identify it. His 
inability to obtain permission to visit Great 
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Platf I 



The Andaman Pig and the Water Lizard ( V . salvator) both in Schedule A of Wildlife 
(Protection) Act 1972 are trapped in North Andaman and in the absence of refri¬ 
geration taken alive to Port Blair, often with broken limbs and other injuries. 
(Photo : Romulus Whitaker) 
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Plate II 



... And so to market. 
(Photos: Romulus Whitaker) 
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Nicobar led to his suggesting that I apply to 
the Frank M. Chapman Memorial Fund ad¬ 
ministered by American Museum of Natural 
History, who readily helped. 

In 1975 I corresponded with the Chief Com¬ 
missioner and upon his assurance that all pos¬ 
sible assistance would be available, arranged 
for Rex Pimento, Field Assistant, B.N.H.S. 
and Cyrus Toorkey, a Bombay undergraduate 
and a promising bird man to get to Port Blair 
by sea from Madras, where I was to fly in via 
Calcutta and Rangoon. The sailings between 
the islands were roughly fortnightly and when 
I got to Port Blair on 18th March 1976, I dis¬ 
covered that it would be possible for me to 
get to Car Nicobar by a light-house ship 
which was leaving on the 20th and touching 
several out-of-the-way islands en route. T 
therefore cabled the Deputy Commissioner to 
off-load Rex and Cyrus at Car Nicobar and 
let me meet them there on the 23rd. I was 
aware that a formal permit to collect birds 
would be necessary and saw the local Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer who was also act¬ 
ing as Chief Wildlife Warden for the whole 
State. He asked for a list of the birds which 
I wished to collect and upon my attempting 
to explain that it was hardly possible to pre¬ 
pare such a list, for we hoped to find some 
which had never been obtained before, he drew 
attention to Section 12 of the Wild Animals 
(Protection) Act 1972 which says (a) that the 
licence requires the previous permission of the 
State Government, and (b) that it should also 
be restricted to hunting the animals specified 
therein. The Chief Commissioner was away in 
India, but the Chief Secretary appeared to 
agree that a licence as asked for by me could 
be issued, and I left my application assuming 
that the formalities would now be completed, 
and sailed by the light-ship Sagardeep. The 
first stop was off Neil and Sir Hugh Rose Is., 


the latter bearing an automatic light-house. 
I landed with the party entrusted with carrying 
the gas cylinders to the top. The tide was in 
and movement was restricted to half a mile 
of sandy beach on the western shore. 

Common Sandpiper and Lesser Sand Plo¬ 
ver rested in the shrubbery near the beach. 
I disturbed a pair of Great Stone Plover out 
of the same cover and as they trotted out, I 
sat on the sand to watch them. They moved 
about and squatted occasionally, but were all 
the time very curious to know what I was. 
The slightly smaller female (?) trotted up to 
within 15 yards, giving another example of the 
lack of fear in places where man does not 
exist, and how this has accelerated the des¬ 
truction of many species, immediately upon 
his appearance. 

After lunch we rowed round the island and 
saw a few Blacknaped Terns on a rocky pin¬ 
nacle in the sea, a couple of dark Reef Egrets 
and a pair of Whitebellied Sea Eagles on a 
tree. The ship’s butler said that these birds 
were tamed and kept as free-flying pets around 
his home town, Goa. A party of dolphin sport¬ 
ed some 50 yards from shore, turning over and 
jumping clear out of the water, offering some 
excellent shots for the camera. 

On the 21st we arrived at North Cinque 
Island, having earlier seen a Tropic Bird 
(Phaethon sp.) in the distance. A pair of Great 
Stone Plover, frequented the beach, and a few 
more birds were seen, including several Jun¬ 
gle Crows (one carrying a white pigeon (?) 
egg), a Brown Flycatcher (Muscicapa latiros - 
tris ), and Bronze-winged Doves which appear¬ 
ed darker than around Bombay. 

On the ground under the trees I picked up 
a 3-foot snake which showed the most startling 
array of greens and blues which I had ever 
seen, and which I felt sure was something new 
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and yet unknown.* It lived with me till the 
end of the trip but I did not have the courage 
to try and bring it in by plane, and it was un¬ 
fortunately lost in the alternative arrangements 
made. 

We reached Little Andaman just after sun¬ 
set and at least two species of bats were hawk¬ 
ing round the lamp-post near the pier. The 
Forest Officer took me for a drive and we 
saw a grey civet cat/linsang with dark spots 
and a pale monocolorous cat, high on its legs. 
Both animals need identification. Fireflies in a 
conifer made it look like a huge X’mas tree. 

The following morning I walked along the 
road which did not exist when I had stopped 
for a short time in February 1966. I saw some 
25 different birds. This 400 square mile island, 
has not yet been touched by any naturalist 
and will certainly produce surprises. 

The Sagardeep got to Car Nicobar late at 
night on the 22nd and I was up at daylight (5 
a.m.) to get ashore but could not make a land¬ 
ing until almost 11. Once ashore however, 
matters moved more quickly, a jeep having 
been sent by the Dy. Commissioner, Mr. Sanat 
Kaul, i.a.s., I drove to the Rest House at 
the southern end of the island and then went 
to see Mr. Kaul who was looking at some work 
along the shore. While speaking to him, I 
noticed a large wader in the mud and glasses 
showed it to be a Blacktailed God wit ( Limosa 
lapponica). Nearby were a few Sandplovers 
and Sanderlings. The Godwit and Sanderling, 
specimens of both which were obtained, are 
additions to the avifauna of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands! 

The sailing for Great Nicobar was not due 

* A colour photograph of AhaetuUa cyanochloris 
Wall exhibited by R. Whitaker in the course of a 
talk on Andaman Reptiles was almost certainly the 
same. 


till the end of the month and with the jeep 
at our disposal, we scoured fairly thoroughly 
the whole island which is relatively flat and 
open country. 

House Sparrows ( Passer domesticus), no 
doubt introduced, had built a large globular 
nest in a tree, quite unlike what one usually 
sees, but which has been noted, in India. 

Our attention was drawn to a small under¬ 
ground cave with two entrances at opposite 
sides, flush with the ground. Entry was made 
in a crouching position into pitch darkness, 
perhaps 30 feet underground. Stalactites drip¬ 
ped from the roof and the first attempt to¬ 
wards the slimy bottom resulted in a slithering 
crash. The roof of the cave was about 20 feet 
high and torchlight revealed white nests of the 
Greyrumped Swiftlets ( CoUocalia fuciphaga ) 
stuck in the small vertical crevices right from 
the top to as low as 8 feet from the bottom. 
Most of them contained eggs and fledglings. 
While groping in the darkness we met a pit 
viper (Trimeresurus albolabris Gray)! 

On the 26th, we drove along the circular 
road right round the island. Several White¬ 
breasted Waterhens were seen on this and 
other trips, and the pure white heads, on the 
basis of which I have described leucocephcilus, 
were prominent. The absence of the white 
head in one no doubt indicated a juvenile 
plumage. On one occasion, a gunshot started 
these birds calling. 

At high tide, 14 whimbrel were seen per¬ 
ched on a tree about 100 yards from the 
shore, and other water-birds, e.g. the Golden 
Plover, were collected on the aerodrome. Five 
watercocks were also put up from the grass 
along the edges of the run-way, “beating” with 
the jeep. A dark middle-sized rail was put 
up in the same area but we failed to secure 
it and it remains unknown. 

Some of the coconut palms in plantations 
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held football-like protuberances 15 to 20 feet 
from the ground which appeared to be made 
by termites but some black ants collected in 
one nest containing eggs have been identified 
as Dolichoderus bituberculcitus Mayr. In 
one place, the nests bore holes in the centre 
which, together with the proximity of the White- 
collared Kingfisher, suggested that they were 
being used as nests by these birds. 

The domestic pig was very abundant and 
seen in villages, on the shore, and in the for¬ 
ests. They were medium-sized animals, black, 
brown and pied, the young also being of mix¬ 
ed colour with none striped. No wild pig is 
known on this island. We were told of a large 
tract of grassland near Kakana Village which 
I thought might possibly hold quail. Our guide 
however persisted that such a bird did not 
exist and the half-hearted beat after a long 
trudge failed to produce anything. 

On the 29th, we again got the opportunity 
of stealing a two-day march on the ferry boat 
and took off for Nancowry by the Safeena 
belonging to the Nancowry Trading Co. 

We were again among old friends, includ¬ 
ing members of the above-mentioned organi¬ 
zation, Benjamin, who had helped me during 
the 1966 trip and Surgeon-Lieut. Maitra, a 
member of the Society, who had corresponded 
with me earlier and sent to Bombay a speci¬ 
men of the Hawk Owl ( Ninox ). With their 
assistance, we arranged for a trip to Trinkut 
Island to look for the Bluebreasted Quail, of 
which no specimen existed in Indian collec¬ 
tions and the only record was of the type ob¬ 
tained by Abbott & Kloss at the turn of the 
century. The habitat which I had worked be¬ 
fore was a large area under ‘elephant grass’ 
[Imperata(l) sp.] which is used for thatching 
the domed huts in the Nicobars. The first bird 
put up was a watercock but with an organized 


AND CAR NICOBARS 

effort it was not difficult to obtain 4 quail 
which were put up r as single birds, pairs and 
one party of 5 or 6. They rise with a very 
slight whirr and are really much too small 
to afford any sport. Upon our return to Nan¬ 
cowry, we received a message from Shri Kaul 
relaying one from the Chief Conservator of 
Forests at Port Blair in which it was said that 
“no bird-shooting was allowed without per¬ 
mission.” Mr. Kaul who had been acquainted 
with the earlier negotiations, added that he 
had cabled to the Chief Secretary and was 
awaiting a reply. Hoping that the Chief Com¬ 
missioner was now back in Port Blair, I sent 
off a long wire to him but our work was at 
a standstill. 

Having already been away from my busi¬ 
ness for over a fortnight, I decided to leave 
the boys at Campbell Bay for the ferry-boat’s 
next trip and to get back to Port Blair to see 
what could be done. I was therefore at Camp¬ 
bell Bay only on the 2nd April getting there 
by the ferry Yarewa, and returning the same 
night. Short walks along the new North-South 
and East-West Roads revealed over 20 kinds 
of birds (we found 4 nests of the Racket- 
tailed Drongo) and stressed the necessity of 
working the area under the changed and 
changing conditions. 

On the way back we landed at Katchal 
where 10,000 acres of forest had been cleared 
and planted with rubber which was now 8 
years old and ready for tapping. Another area 
had been cleared and put under the Nigerian 
Red Oil Palm which was also bearing fruit, 
but in both instances, the absence of labour 
and other supplementary arrangements pre¬ 
vented the tapping of rubber and the col¬ 
lection of the nuts for oil. This is another ex¬ 
ample of the unfortunate manner in which 
natural resources are being literally murdered 
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by schemes and programmes prepared by 
people who have no indication of how they 
are to be completed and/or finalized. 

Immediately upon arrival at Port Blair on 
5 April I saw the Chief Commissioner S. M. 
Krishnatry with whom I had corresponded 
earlier and understood that he knew nothing 
about my trip until he received my telegram 
from Nancowry, which he had passed on to 
the Chief Wildlife Warden who again 
repeated that the formalities had to be com¬ 
pleted and finally accepted an application for 
100 specimens, consisting of not more than 5 
specimens of any one species of bird or mam¬ 
mal, only 2 megapodes and no sea-eagles. This 
was still subject to the Chief Commissioner’s 
endorsement but he agreed to my advising 
the party at Campbell Bay to proceed with 
the collecting. 

While waiting for my plane to Calcutta, I 
looked in at the Port Blair Zoo and saw ex¬ 
amples of 2 species of Serpent Eagles ( Spilor - 
nis cheela davisoni and S. eigini) whose iden¬ 
tity has been disputed. There was no doubt re¬ 
garding their separateness and I will refer to 
this in some detail later. The Zoo also con¬ 
tained a few megapodes which had been cap¬ 
tured on Megapode Island off Great Nicobar. 

From the Rest House, I saw a snipe drop 
into the grass on one side of the road. As I 
watched, the bird scuttled across the road into 
the grass on the other side—I must confess 
that I had never before seen a snipe (except 
perhaps a dead one!) on a macadamized road! 

At Calcutta, I looked in at the Zoological 
Survey and explained to Dr. K. K. Tiwari, 
Joint Director, the difficulties regarding col¬ 
lecting permits. Dr. Tiwari agreed to make 
another trip with me the following year and 
after much negotiation, we arrived together 
at Port Blair on 17 March 1977, accompanied 
by two assistants of the Survey, Messrs S. S. 


Saha and B. Roy. The Chief Commissioner 
was again away from town but an application 
for a collecting permit was left with the Chief 
Wildlife Warden. 

The journey to Campbell Bay was relatively 
uneventful. Not being in charge, 1 could now 
afford to sit and watch. At Little Andaman, 
the Divisional Forest Officer met us on the 
boat and drove us about a mile down the road, 
saying that he had instructions from Port 
Blair to meet the party of the Zoological Sur¬ 
vey, but made it quite clear that he would not 
permit us to collect any birds. Four live Hill 
Mynas (Gracula religiosa) were brought on 
board in a cage and we saw scarlet minivets 
building a nest. During our short stops at Kat- 
chal and Oamorta, a number of frogs, toads, 
lizards and snakes were obtained. While wait¬ 
ing for flying foxes (Pteropus sp.) on the edge 
of heavy forest at Camorta, I saw two young 
men walk past with a 22° rifle. They said they 
were looking for pigeons but had got nothing. 
A gun in the same place would have got half- 
a-dozen of the larger pigeons as they flew 
over in the evening, sometimes 3 or 4 to¬ 
gether. 

We finally got to Campbell Bay on the 25th 
and the party was divided into two, one at 
the Rest House and the other in the village 
further down. 

We stayed here till 11th April and during 
this time made trips along the North-South 
and East-West roads. The former ended at the 
Galatea River and the latter at Copenheit on 
the west coast. On one trip southwards, we 
found the road almost blocked by the top 
half of a fig-covered tree, which had caught 
fire, presumably by lightning, and fallen 
across. It was being removed by blasting! On 
another we got to the river to find a small 
boat with one oar. The tide was coming in 
and it was quite impossible to move the boat 
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in any desired direction. We shouted for the 
aboriginal Shompens who live on the other 
side, but there was no response. Two trips 
were made to the west coast by road, and de¬ 
tails of one to “Hawabil” (Collocalia Swifts) 
Cave are given under the species. Chenappa 
Bay and Laxman Beach were within easy 
walking distance. A small island, about 200 
yards off-shore in the Bay was reached 
through waist-deep water at low tide. Pied 
Pigeons were said to roost here in numbers, 
but we only saw a few during the daytime. 

This paper is mainly concerned with birds 
and in addition to those obtained on the last 
two trips I have, for the sake of completeness, 
included such earlier records from Great and 
Car Nicobars as I have been able to find. 

When reporting on the birds of Narcondam 
Island, I had referred to my party collecting 
some birds in the Andamans which had not 
yet been examined. The taxonomic and other 
field notes are therefore split into three parts, 
the first two dealing with the birds of Great 
and Car Nicobar and the third being a miscel¬ 
lany of notes from the Andamans which will 
be published later. 

On the first trip a dugong skull was obtain¬ 
ed on Great Nicobar; this presumably extends 
the recorded range of this animal. Crab-eating 
macaques (Macaca inis) were occasionally 
seen, some with \ and | grown young. The 
females showed a distinct toque on the fore¬ 
head. I shot a few bats which along with a 
fair number of frogs, toads, lizards and snakes 
are being reported upon by members of the 
Zoological Survey. 

I have referred to difficulties created regard¬ 
ing permission to collect specimens for scienti¬ 
fic purposes and feel that some associated re¬ 
marks are necessary. A note in this respect 
is appended at the end of this paper. 
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As in my earlier papers, the first number 
refers to that in Ripley’s a synopsis of the 
BIRDS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN (1961) and the 
10 volumes of the handbook of the birds 
of India and Pakistan. The measurements, 
unless otherwise specified, are in millimetres, 
the wing being measured flat and the bill from 
the feathers of the forehead. 

PART 1 

GREAT NICOBAR 

The area covered includes Little Nicobar and 
the several small islands in between and adjacent 
to them. 

37* Ardea purpurea manilensis Meyen 
(Philippines) Purple Heron. 

1 $ Great Nicobar 29 March 1977. 

One was shot off a partly submerged log in 
a tidal stream along the North-South Road. 
In my earlier note [JBNHS 64(2) p. 150] I 
had referred to a female obtained at Trinkut, 
Central Nicobars, with little rufous or black 

* Birds not previously recorded from Great Nico¬ 
bar are so marked. 
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on the underbelly and with slightly more ruf¬ 
ous margins to the feathers of the upperparts. 
This is in similar plumage. Neither appears to 
be juvenile. 

Mid toe & 

Wing Bill Tarsus claw Tail 

Great Nicobar $ 340* 121 110 125 104 

Trinkut $ 363 125 126 129 111 

( ) Ardea sumafrana sumafrana Raffles 
(Sumatra) Dusky Grey Heron. 

Abbott and Kloss (who also noted the Pur¬ 
ple Heron) claimed to have seen them at Trin¬ 
kut, Katchal and Great Nicobar. The species 
is omitted in Indian handbook. 

39 Butorides striatus subsp. Little Green 
Bittern. 

2: 1 S 1 $ Car Nicobar. 

The additional specimens confirm the in¬ 
crease in size from the Andamans southwards 
through Car, Central and Great Nicobar 
(JBNHS 64 p. 151). Sharpe’s spodiogaster 
which was said to have the underparts “darker 
sooty-slate colour, with a tinge of rusty on the 
abdomen, and with the ear-coverts of the same 
colour” appears to be found only in the Anda¬ 
man Islands. They have very little white on 
the chin and throat and measure: wing 161, 
164, 167; bill from feathers 55.5-57.7. 

Those from Car Nicobar (4) are slightly 
larger (wing 170-176; bill 58.7-64.5), have 
grey underparts, the ear-coverts whitish, and 
the chin and throat largely white. In Central 
Nicobars, the size is barely larger (wing 167- 
179; bill 57.7-64.5) but the grey of the under¬ 
parts and the throat is slightly darker, with 
the ear-coverts of the same colour. There is 
also a black streak down the throat. Though 
several were seen in Great Nicobar, and noted 
as larger than those seen further north, none 
were collected, and the only measurements 


available are the earlier ones from Little Nico¬ 
bar ($ wing 184) and Great Nicobar (S 
wing 185). The former was presumably the 
specimen referred to by Ripley (1944, Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool. p. 319) when he said that 
it agreed well with those from West Sumatran 
Islands and identified it as actophilus Ober- 
holser, which Peters (1931, 1:104) had syno- 
nymised with amurensis Schrenck. 

When listing the birds in the Bombay col¬ 
lection (1968, JBNHS 65; 192/3) I followed 
Ripley’s synopsis and accepted Indian birds 
as javanicus, drawing attention to variations 
in colour and size. In the Indian handbook 
they are now said to be chloriceps (Bonaparte) 
(Type locality: Hitauri, Chisapani Garhi dis., 
Nepal), but four adults (1 cf 3 $ $) from 
Bombay and Ratnagiri on the western coast 
(wings 165-168) and a male from Ambala, 
Punjab (wing 173) have dark underparts 
(very different from the grey of chloriceps) 
and can only be separated from spodiogaster 
from the Andamans by their heavier bills. For 
the moment, I can do no more than restrict 
the type locality of spodiogaster to the Anda¬ 
man Islands. 

In 1976 I noted one on Car Nicobar with 
symmetrical white patches on both wings and 
another with white tips to both wings at Ca- 
morta. BNHS S 22266 collected at Camorta 
on 25 March 1966 has the two outermost pri¬ 
maries on both sides pure white. 

42* Ardeola grayii (Sykes) (Dukhun) 
Pond Heron or Paddybird. 

1 $ Great Nicobar—March 1977. 

Wing 198; bill 61; tarsus 56; tail 62 

This was one of four seen flighting in the 
same direction over the East-West Road within 
10 minutes about sunset. The species has not 
been recorded in Great Nicobar before. 
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Plate IV 



Mechanical means of destruction have to be employed and much of the 
timber is removed by burning. (Photo : S . S. Saha) 
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51 Egretta sacra (Gmelin) (Tahiti) Reef 
Heron. 

1 $ (grey) Great Nicobar 29.3.76; 2 9 9 (1 

white, 1 grey) Car Nicobar 21.3.76 

Wing Bill Weight 

$ 273 84 — 

$ $ 288,276 81,81 395,400 gm 

In the course of several trips to these islands, 
many dimorphic individuals of this species 
were seen, but there was nothing to suggest 
that the white and the dark forms hunt under 
different conditions—see Ibis (1971) 113: 97- 
99; (1972) 114 : 552-555; (1973) 115 : 419- 
420. 

The dark grey bill and bright yellow soles 
to greenish yellow legs and feet increase in 
flight the resemblance of the white form to 
Egretta garzetta. 

54 Gorsachios melanolophus minor Ha- 
chisuka (Katchal I., Central Nicobars) Malay 
or Tiger Bittern. 

I have some remarks on a single specimen 
obtained on Great Nicobar earlier by the 
Zoological Survey ( JBNHS 64 p. 153). 

57 Ixobrychos sinensis (Gmelin) (China) 
Yellow Bittern. 

A S and 9 were collected on Great Nico¬ 
bar ( JBNHS 64: 143). 

C. W. Benson, 1970, Bull B.O.C . pp. 170- 
171 refers to material from the Andamans and 
Nicobars in London being relatively short¬ 
winged. 

Of the four now available in Bombay, 
BNHS No. 22326 $ Bambooflats, Andaman 
has it 125 mm. while the three others are d 
Andaman 134, 2 9 $ Central Nicobars 120, 
129 {Inch Hand. 1:87 e;c Baker 129-136, one 
143). 

142* Accipiter badaus obsolete (Rich¬ 
mond) (Katchal Island, Central Nicobars) 
Nicobar Shikra. 


In 1966, I had sent a d specimen obtained 
at Camorta, Central Nicobars, to Dr. B. Bis¬ 
was, who was in London, with a request that 
he try and determine its subspecific identity. 
In his reply he referred to a 9 obtained by 
B. B. Osmaston on Great Nicobar on 21 
April 1905, with which my specimen agreed 
and suggested that I should record it as A.b. 
obsoletus with reservation, as was done. 

The B.M. specimen was marked butleri , 
presumably by Osmaston, who may not have 
had access to Richmond’s description publish¬ 
ed in America only three years earlier, but the 
occurrence of the species in Great Nicobar 
has been so bar overlooked. The subspecific 
identity requires further examination. 

143 Accipiter soloensis (Horsfield) (Java) 
Horsfield’s Goshawk. 

Abbott and Kloss obtained 12 specimens on 
Central, Little and Great Nicobar and noted 
it as not uncommon, though a forest species 
and wary. There are no recent records. 

173 Haliaeetus leucogaster (Gmelin) (Prin¬ 
ce’s I., Indonesia) Whitebellied Sea Eagle. 

Occasionally seen along sea-shore. One 
adult with two young out of nest was seen at 
Laxman Beach. Two large stick nests in large 
trees within a couple of hundred yards of each 
other at Johnson’s Bay could only have been 
of this species. 

196a* Spilomis cheela subsp.? Serpent 
Eagle. 

3: 1 $ (juv. largely white) 31 March 1977. 2 
9 9 1 (ZSI 33649 collected by P. K. Das) 22 April 
1975, one, 2 April 1977. 

Hume (1874, Stray Feathers 2:84) reported 
seeing a “Harrier Eagle undoubtedly davisonr' 
on Kondal Island between Little and Great 
Nicobar and Wimberley obtained a specimen 
there on 10 July 1876, which is now at the 
British Museum. Mr. Derek Goodwin while 
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examining this (BM 1885.8.19.1605) for me 
discovered another 1885.8.19.1606 obtained by 
Davison on Montschal Island, just off Little 
Nicobar. Together with the specimen listed 
above, the 4 adults have wings 347-356 mm., 
which is smaller than davisoni and too large 
for minimus. In addition, all here are much 
paler than any of the others, particularly on 
the underparts, while Mr. Goodwin comparing 
those at the British Museum with 9 minimus 
available to him, says the same. 

The two females mentioned above, both in 


heavily worn plumage, show traces of ocelli 
and barring on the breast and belly but the 
total effect is much paler than in other sub¬ 
species with marked breasts, e.g. melanotus 
and davisoni and, except for the smaller size, 
resembling some of the specimens of nominate 
cheela from Northern India. 

Two specimens each of S. c. bassus* (J. R. 
Forster, Sumatra) and S. c. bido (Horsfield, 
Java) (all with unmarked upper breasts) bor¬ 
rowed from Leiden, permit the following com¬ 
parative measurements: 




Wing 

Bill 

Tarsus 

Tail 

Mid 

toe 

4- 

Mid 

claw 

Hind 

claw 

Great Nicobar 

8 

(juv.) 340 

41 

85 

225 

45 

+ 

24 

27.1 

99 99 

9 

360 

40 

82 

226 

45 

+ 

24 

27.7 

99 99 

$ 

347 

40 

85 

225 

47 

+ 

25 

27.6 

ICondal I. 

? 

353 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Montschal I. 

? 

356 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

bassus Leiden 

No. 6 

$ 

360 

37.5 

89 

225 

46 

+ 

22.3 

24.4 

bassus Leiden 

No. 16 

9 

353 

38 

75 

230 

38 

+ 

20 

25.2 

bido Leiden 

No. 26 

$ 

388 

38 

87.5 

240 

40 

+ 

21.6 

25.5 

bido Leiden 

No. 17 

9 

383 

37.5 

85 

235 

46 

+ 

22.6 

24.6 

davisoni 

9 

21900 393 

42.5 

87 

250 

48 

+ 

22.5 

26 


9 

21899 395 

43 

82 

235 

46 

+ 

22 

27.5 


9 

23106 391 

41 

89 

243 

52 

+ 

21.2 

27 


In addition to the wing measurements, the 
Great Nicobar birds have the claws on the 
middle and hind toes larger than in the others. 
They also differ in having the thigh coverts 
finely barred, contra spotted in bassus, bido 
and davisoni. 

Incidentally, contrary to the notes in Swann’s 
Monograph (1945) the two specimens of bido 
have no white spots on their wing-coverts, 
where they are quite numerous in both bassus 
( malayensis ). 

My field notes from near Campbell Bay on 


8 April, 1977, include the following: — 

“Pale Spilornis with strongly barred tail”. 

“Pair of largish Spilornis, circling together 
on edge of, and over forest. Pale underparts 
completely spotted. A local farmer described 
an eagle which circled, whistled and took his 
chickens”. 

* Stresemann (1959) has dealt with this name and 
recommended the dropping of bassus and replace¬ 
ment by malayensis Swann for Malayan and Sumat¬ 
ran birds. 
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The juvenile was shot seated in a tree with 
the crest puffed out and presenting a most 
remarkable appearance. 

202 SpSSornis minimus klossi Richmond 
(Pulo Kunyi, Great Nicobar I.). Small Ser¬ 
pent Eagle. 

1 $ Campbell Bay, Great Nicobar. Wing 262, 
bill 32.7, tarsus 60, tail 175. 

Peter’s Checklist accepts klossi as a sub¬ 
species of minimus. We have no specimens of 
nominate minimus for comparison, but this 
arrangement, as in the case of elgini , simplifies 
the acceptance of this form from Great Nico¬ 
bar alongside the larger form of S. cheela 
which has only recently been definitely record¬ 
ed here. 

( ) Pandion IiaSsaetus subsp. Osprey 

I saw one at Campbell Bay during my first 
visit in 1969. 

( ) Circus sp.? 

I got a glimpse of a slim-winged bird of 
prey over open fields which may have been 
some kind of harrier. Circus pygarus, Monta¬ 
gue’s Harrier has been recorded from the 
Andamans. 

226 Megapodius freyciuet abboft! Ober- 
holser (Little Nicobar Island) Megapode. 

H. P. Singh, the Range Forest Officer took 
us to see a megapode nest, some miles from 
camp. It was some 30 yards from the shore, 
about 5 ft high, roughly 44 paces in circumfer¬ 
ence and 14 paces over the top. It was com¬ 
posed entirely of sand with thin roots running 
through and indicating some permanence. 
Though two holes had been dug near the top, 
there was no trace of dead leaves or eggs or 
anything else to suggest a nest. 

Another nest c. 24 km down the North- 
South Road was visited on 8th April. This 
was only 5 yards from the shore and generally 


similar to that described above. We were told 
that several hens had combined to build the 
nest whence 20/25 eggs had been taken last 
year, as also several birds. On the way back 
to the road we glimpsed a reddish chicken- 
like bird streaking through the undergrowth. 

The R.F.O. had also visited Megapode I. to 
capture birds for the Port Blair Zoo. Six 
birds (2 $ $ and 4 $ 9) were trapped on one 
of two nest mounds about 200 yards apart. 
One female attacked the cf which could be 
distinguished by an orange patch near the 
face. Both males died, and one snared female 
was devoured by a monitor lizard. The sur¬ 
vivors were fed on boiled rice and crabs. In 
captivity, they drank fresh water though none 
was known to exist on Megapode I. 

( ) Amaurorais phoenicurus subsp. 

Sharpe (1894) described insularis from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands referring to 
13 specimens, 9 from South Andaman and 4 
from Camorta, Nancowry and Katchal in the 
Central Nicobars. No material from Car Nico¬ 
bar (now separated as leucocephalus ) was 
available to him, and when reporting on my 
first collection from the Nicobars (JBNHS 
64: 159) I drew attention to birds from Cen¬ 
tral Nicobars again differing from those from 
Car Nicobar. It is necessary to restrict the type 
locality of insularis to the South Andamans. 

A re-examination reveals that the birds 
along that line of islands can be divided into 
four groups: 

345 andamans: insularis Sharpe (South 
Andamans). 

Adults darker than Indian birds, with the 
white in front being restricted to a narrow 
stripe down the centre and bordered by black. 
The white on the forehead, 9-13 mm, is also 
more than in Indian birds, but less than in the 
next two forms southwards. The young bird 
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has less white on the forehead and the dark 
underparts are grey rather than black. 

345a car nicobar: leucocephalus Abdulali. 

In addition to the all-white head, often in¬ 
cluding the nape, and the wider white stripe 
down the front, all five available have a vary¬ 
ing extent of rufous on the edges of the rec- 
trices, a character absent in others both from 
the Andamans and further south. In dry spe¬ 
cimens the bill, legs and feet are bright yellow 
with the bill red at base. A single bird with a 
non-white head was seen on 26th March 1976 
and the type specimen (BNHS 21547) which 
has a little black on the nape and whose under¬ 
parts are greyer than in the others represent 
phases through which they presumably pass 
to adult plumage. 

Ripley in rails of the world (1977) has 
synonymised this with insularis, but I am not 
aware of his having had access to any speci¬ 
mens from Car Nicobar. 

345b central nicobar: 2 $ $ 2 $ ? 

As indicated before ( loc. cit.) these birds 
differ from leucocephalus in the white of the 
head extending only halfway over the top of 
the head (about 15 mm), the more olive up¬ 
per parts, their larger and heavier bills (from 
feathers $ S 43-45 contra 42.5-43 in insularis; 
9 9 36.5-39.5 contra 36-37.5), and the lack 
of rufous on the edges of the tail feathers. The 
measurements of the legs, feet and bill are 
similar to leucocephalus but the bills are 
heavier and bulkier than indicated by the 
length. They are quite different from those 
from Great Nicobar (infra). 

On these differences, I name them: 

Amatirornis phoeniceras midmcobaricus 

Holotype : cf collected by Robert Grubh 
and P. B. Shekar at Nancowry, Central Nico- 
bars, on 23 March 1966 and bearing BNHS 
Register No. 22444. Paratypes: 1 c? 1 9 


Nos. 22572, 22445 ex Camorta and 1 9 22571 
Nancowry, Central Nicobars, all in March 
1966. More material from U.S. National Mu¬ 
seum was examined earlier. 

345? great nicobar: 3: 1 (f 2 $ $ 

The three new specimens are, according to 
the notes available, similar to the two from 
this area referred to earlier (loc. cit.) having 
smaller, greenish and less yellow bills, the 
white on the forehead only 8-12 mm. and olive- 
green legs and feet. Mr. Bond of U.S. National 
Museum tells me that the three specimens from 
Great Nicobar available to him have dark bills 
and narrow white frontal bands, being in these 
respects inseparable from their single speci¬ 
men of insularis from the Andamans. The 
rufous on the underparts is also darker than 
in midnicoharicus. They are much larger than 
javanicus (wing c? 9 157-171 contra 148, 

145) of which two specimens from E. Borneo 
and Lanuza, Surigao del Sur, in the Philippines 
were borrowed from the American Museum 
of Natural History. Except that their upper- 
parts are greyer and do not have an olive 
tinge, the Great Nicobar birds are not sepa¬ 
rable from nominate phoenicurus and chinen - 
sis found in India, and may well be the same. 
Adult skins kept for some time acquire the 
olive tinge on the upperparts resembling that 
in juveniles. These descriptions are generally 
confirmed by the several single birds and pairs 
seen during the trip. 

While the four subspecies occurring in the 
Andamans and Nicobars appear to be very 
distinct, single specimens from Narcondam 
Island (No. 23386 9 30 April 1970), South 
Andaman (23387 28 April 1970) and Nan¬ 

cowry (22571 9 24 March 1966) with no 
rufous on the underbelly, very little white on 
the forehead, smaller bills and less brightly 
coloured legs and feet are probably first year 
or subadults of their respective resident races. 
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A pair was noted feeding in a dry nullah at 
dusk. One pecked on the ground, while the 
other picked seeds off standing grass. When 
alarmed they first opened and shut their wings 
and then ran. 

371* PMvialis squatarola (Linnaeus) 
(Sweden) Grey Plover. 

Noted at Copenheit on west coast with other 
waders on 3 April 1977. I have also seen this 
bird at Car Nicobar and at Trinkut, Central 
Nicobars. 

373 Plimaiis dominica fulva (Gmelin) 
(Tahiti) Golden Plover. 

A single bird was noted on Great Nicobar 
on 1st April 1977. Flocks of 30/40 were seen 
on Car Nicobar on 23 March 1976 but in¬ 
cluded none in breeding plumage. 

374* Charadrios leschenaultii leschesiaultsi 
Lesson (Pondicherry) Large Sand Plover. 

Seen at Copenheit, Great Nicobar on 3 
April 1977. 

A specimen obtained on Car Nicobar had 
a 148 mm. wing. 

384 Charadrius mongoltis atrifrons Wagler 
(Bengal) Lesser Sand Plover. 

2 $ $ Car Nicobar 23 March 1976; 1 $ Great 
Nicobar 5 April ’77. 

Wing 126-134; bill 18.5-20; tail 44, 50, 51; tarsus 
30-31. 

Birds seen in the Andamans and on Car 
Nicobar in March 1976 formed very compact 
flocks. Some had chestnut heads and one (1st 
April) a rufous patch on the breast. 

385 Numenius phaeoptis ptiaeopes (Lin¬ 
naeus) (Sweden) Whimbrel. 

386 Numenius phaeopus variegatus (Sco- 
poli) (Luzon) Eastern Whimbrel. 

Specimens were obtained on earlier visits. 
As discussed in the Narcondam paper (1974 


JBNHS 71 p. 497-8) the birds from this area 
appear closer to the eastern than the nominate 
form—or both races occur. 

Whimbrel were seen at Copenheit, Great 
Nicobar, on 3rd April 1977 and at Laxman 
Beach on 13 April. 

The bird was seen to plunge its bill into 
the sand right up to its forehead, but nothing 
v/as actually seen being pulled out. This spe¬ 
cies was often seen close to the Common 
Sandpiper. 

394* Tonga tetanus subsp. Redshank. 

Seen at Copenheit, Great Nicobar 3 April 
1977. 

A c? obtained on Car Nicobar on 23 March 
1976 has the wing 168 mm. and bill 50 mm., 
both larger than any others here including 
earlier specimens from Andamans (2) and 
Car Nicobar (1). The present specimen also 
has the breast more strongly marked than in 
any other, and attention may again be drawn 
to specimens from the Andamans in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, obtained in May, June, July 
and September. 

396 Tonga nebnlaria (Gunnerus) (Nor¬ 
way) Greenshank. 

Hume (1874, p. 299) had referred to a single 
male obtained by Von Pelzeln on Great Nico¬ 
bar on 23 March. The bird is no doubt rare 
in this area, but there would appear to be no 
reason for my treating it as doubtful (1967, 
p. 161), having seen it myself on the Anda¬ 
mans and recently on Car Nicobar. 

401 Tonga hypoleucos hypoleocos Lin¬ 
naeus (Sweden) Common Sandpiper. 

Occasional on shore. Often associated with 
whimbrel. 

402* Arenaria interpres mterpres (Lin¬ 
naeus) (Sweden) Turnstone. 
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Noted at Copenheit on 3rd April, at Lax- 
man Beach on 11 April and at Comorta on 
12 April 1977. 

406* Capella stenura (Bonaparte) (Sunda 
Islands) Pintail Snipe. 

2: 1 cf 1 $ . The fresh skins are appreci¬ 
ably darker on their upperparts than older 
ones which are rufous. 

Common in short green grass land, border¬ 
ed by Cyperus javanicus , once wet but now 
mostly dry; and within a few yards of dwellings 
and roads. A few were put up out of similar 
sedge under bananas, where domestic poultry 
were feeding. 

434 Dromas ardeola Paykull (India) Crab 
Plover. 

Abbott noted them on Katchal and Great 
Nicobar and Butler saw a flock of 60/70 on 
Car Nicobar. None have been reported after¬ 
wards. 

443* Glareola pratincola iiiaSdivanim 
I. R. Forster (open sea in the latitude of Mal- 
dive Islands) Collared Pratincole. 

A pair was seen on the beach at Galatea 
Bay, with sandplovers on 6th April 1977 and 
were markedly high on their legs. 

468* Sterna sumatrana sumatrana Raffles 
(Sumatra) Blacknaped Tern. 

6/8 on islet off Laxman Beach. 

On 30 March 1976 at Nancowri small par¬ 
ties were noted settled on bouys and rocks. 
They fish in loose flocks, and occasionally 
dive vertically with a splash, though usually 
picking up their food off the surface. 

478 Sterna foergi subsp. Large Crested 
Tern. 

Seen at Palu Bhabi, Great Nicobar on 8 
March 1966 (JBNHS 64 p. 163). 


500 Treron pompadora chSoroptera Blyth 
(Nicobars) Pompadour or Greyfronted Green 
Pigeon. 

3: 2 $ $ 1 $ 

Common in twos and threes. On both trips 
several males and females were seen carrying 
nesting material usually to a tangle of clim¬ 
bers or into tufts of leaves, often a hundred 
feet or higher. 

I got the impression that the single wing 
bar (contra two in andamanica) is very clear¬ 
ly visible in the live bird. The single female 
(28th March) marked breeding has a grey chin 
contra green in others from Central and Car 
Nicobar and the Andaman. 

508 Ducula aenea mcobarica (Pelzeln) 
(Car Nicobar) Nicobar Green Imperial Pigeon. 

1 $ 1 $ Campbell Bay. 

A cf obtained on 28 March 1977 had en¬ 
larged testes. Another was seen visiting a fair¬ 
ly exposed sketchy crow-like nest 100 ft. or 
more up. \ grown young out of nest and re¬ 
ceiving food from adult seen on the same day. 
At Car Nicobar (1976) where it occurred in 
fairly open country, several different calls 
were traced to this species. When calling 
ghoom the throat swelled out. Is this a male 
call? The more frequent kuk-kuk-coo was 
accompanied by a jerking of the tail and 
sometimes a baying action. The calling no 
doubt attracts others. One ghooming was 
joined by another smaller (c??) bird which 
settled next to it and uttered the same kind 
of call. After some time the larger bird moved 
along the branch and shoved him off. 

Several got together on tall tree with bright 
red jamun -like fruit. Only the ripe red fruit 
was taken, and the birds had to walk along 
the branches and hop around to reach ripe 
fruit. A jump would sometimes take the bird 
further than needed. The longish beak was 
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useful for plucking the fruit, assisted by con¬ 
tortionist movement, as in parakeets. 

This species is believed to lay one egg, but 
a young bird was seen to be fed by another 
twice its size, and then hop on to a branch 5 ft. 
away, where it sat near another of its own 
size. No colour differences were visible between 
the adult and the young. 

The southern birds from Central and Great 
Nicobar are slightly larger than the topotypes 
from Car Nicobar and show a slight tinge of 
green on the upperparts contra almost nil in 
the latter. 

509 Ducola bicolor (Scopoli) (New Gui¬ 
nea) Pied Imperial Pigeon. 

2: 1 « 1 9 (77/9, 77/27) Campbell Bay. 

None were seen on Car Nicobar but a caged 
bird was said to have been trapped a couple 
of months earlier. A male shot at Trinkut on 
31 March 1976 had enlarged gonads, and a 
pair was seen on Camorta on 1 April 1976. 
On Great Nicobar they were occasionally seen, 
and also on a small island c. 150 yards off 
shore at Laxman Beach, where they were said 
to roost in numbers. A visit at dusk, how¬ 
ever, showed no birds or signs of nesting. On 
another small off-shore island a bird appeared 
to be sitting on a nest in a climber. The calls 
include a “whoo-oom”, slightly but distinctly 
longer than in aenea. The wings measured S 
240 and $ 233 mm. 

525a Columba palumboides eicobarlca 
Walden (Trinkut, Nicobars) Nicobar Wood 
Pigeon. 

I had obtained a specimen at Great Nicobar 
on my earlier trip. 

527b Macropygia rafipennis Cuckoo-Dove 

In 1969 (JBNHS 64: 167) I drew attention 
to differences between birds from Great and 
Central Nicobars and later (1971, loc. cit. 68: 
144) restricted the type locality to Central 


Nicobars. This was really a clarification of the 
earlier references to ‘Southern’ Nicobar in 
which the term southern is relative to Car Ni¬ 
cobar, where the species has not been recorded. 

The additional material from Great Nicobar 
confirms that though there are no differences 
in size, the males differ from topotypical spe¬ 
cimens in being: 

1) darker, more blackish on the upperparts, 

2) similarly, less rufous on the head, 

3) more closely barred below and with less 
rufous on the underparts and around the 
‘face”, and 

4) with the outer web of the first four pri¬ 
maries showing a darker rufous and 
forming a less distinct patch of rufous 
in the closed wing (not rufipennis). 

The single female appears more dusky and 
less rufous. On these differences I separate 
birds from Great Nicobar naming them after 
Dr. K. K. Tiwari, Joint Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, without whose assistance the 
last trip would not have been possible: 

Macropygia rufipennis tiwarii subsp. nov. 

Holotype : $ GNB 77/38 obtained at 

Campbell Bay, Great Nicobar on 8 April 1977. 

Paratypes: 4 $ $ BNHS Col. No. 24210 
collected on 8th April 1976; Z.S.I. Col. Nos. 
33113 dated 2 April 1977, GNB 77/47 dated 
7 April 1977, 33020 dated 4 March 1966 and 
1 $ 33021 dated 4 March 1966, all obtained 
around Campbell Bay, Great Nicobar. 

In both nominate rufipennis and tiwarii the 
bills are heavier and longer than in andama - 
nensis from the Andamans. 

Twelve specimens of the three subspecies 
have been examined and they include only 
two females. 

A loud interrogative who's-up who' s-up , 
who-a-hoop, and kya-huwa, kya-huwa almost 
certainly emanated from this bird. Following 
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the first call, one was seen chasing another 
from branch to branch. 40 attempts were 
counted but no contact made. Twice when the 
cf (?) failed to follow up, the $ (?) returned 
to perch a few feet away and then sidled up 
towards to him, but flew away when approach¬ 
ed. The chased bird appeared duskier and 
smaller. 

Two of the males listed above had enlarged 
gonads. 

544 CSialcophaps indica maxima Hartert* 
(Golapabung, S. Andamans) Emerald Dove. 

In the field, both in the Andamans and the 
Nicobars, the birds were noted as darker and 
with a shorter tail than in those from India, 
(at least near Bombay), but these differences 
are not confirmed by the skins available. The 
only consistent difference is that the grey bands 
on the lower back are usually fainter or mis¬ 
sing and this may account for the impressions 
mentioned above. 

544a Calaenas nicobarica (Linnaeus) (Ni¬ 
cobars) Nicobar Pigeon. 

1 $ Great Nicobar. 

The Zoological Survey have a skin from 
Great Nicobar, but it was not seen on either 
of the last two trips. It is well known to the 
local shikaris as the large pigeon with a white 
tail, which feeds on the ground. 

553 Psittacula caniceps (Blyth) (Nicobars) 
Blyth’s Nicobar Parakeet. 

1 $ 77/19, 1 $ 77/12. Upper bill red in $ and 
black in 9. 

S with heavy moult in wing on 30 March 1977. 

♦Mukherjee and Dasgupta of the Zoological Sur¬ 
vey of India (Proc. Zool. Soc. Calcutta, 28: 133- 
135, published 25 June 1978) have referred to sex¬ 
ual dimorphism and agewise differences in the spe¬ 
cies and then revived Bonaparte’s augusta (1850) 
from the Nicobars on the basis of 2 $ $ from Car 
Nicobar! 


Occasional. The loud kradn kradn , not un¬ 
like a crow’s was often heard but the bird not 
easily seen, possibly because it called when 
seated in leafy trees. On 2 April 1976 a cf 
with a red bill was bobbing his head up and 
down before another. A pair with black chins 
sat in a high tree biting off and dropping bits 
of green leaves. 

Though restricted to the Great and Little 
Nicobar Islands, the earlier specimens (doubt¬ 
less captive birds), were from Penang and 
Wellesley Province in the Malay Peninsula and 
from Car Nicobar (Blyth J.A.S.B. 1863 p. 5 
and 1875 p. 54). It is certainly a very popular 
cage bird in the surrounding areas. 

556 Psittacula longicauda nicobarica 
(Gould) (Nicobar Islands) Redcheeked Para¬ 
keet. 

77/3 9 Campbell Bay 26 March 1977. Iris white, 
partly yellowish. Gonads enlarged. 

c? with red of cheeks flowing into that of 
bill, flew up to a female and kept bowing and 
twisting, apparently trying to regurgitate. He 
fed her 21 times before she flew to a hole in 
a tree 20 ft away, clung at entrance and then 
flew away. In the bowing movements, the 
head is also turned in a circle. 

Another was seen courting, moving his head 
down to his feet in a circular movement, going 
through a regurgitating (?) movement and 
then touching her bill. 

580 Ctsculus saturates saturates Blyth 
(Nepal) Himalayan Cuckoo. 

3:1$ (wing 196) 2 $ $ (wing 179, 181) Camp¬ 
bell Bay. 

The base of the bill and the inside of the 
mouth of the cf were orange-yellow. One 9 
shows a lot of rufous all over. 

( )* Surniculus lugubris subsp. Drongo- 
Cuckoo. 

In my earlier reports I had discredited the 
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identity of a bird shot and lost by Kloss on 
Katchal Island. At Campbell Bay one was 
noted with some hesitation on 2 April 1976, 
but another undoubtedly identified on 7 April 
1977. It was feeding on caterpillars off the 
branches of low open trees by roadside. The 
tail had a very short fork, the bill was long, 
thin and slightly decurved and there was a 
white streak on the back of its head. 

592 Eudynaiuis scolopacea dolosa Ripley 
(Barren L, Andamans) Koel. 

1 $ 77/36. 

Wing 224; bill 34.2; tarsus 33; tail 223. 

Together with another male (wing 226, bill 
34.4, tarsus 32, tail 216) obtained oil an earlier 
trip (BNHS 22654) the wings and tails are 
appreciably longer than of the others from 
Narcondam, Andamans and Central Nicobars. 

Males were calling ku-ooo and koo-uk all 
day and night but the kik-kik-kik of the female 
was heard only once, and none seen on either 
trip. 

The testes of the male collected on 2 April 
1977 were enlarged but there is no evidence 
to show what species is parasitised here. 

618b* Otus magicus (?) subsp. 

1 $ 77/40. 

In the introduction to this paper, I have 
mentioned how the 162 mm. wing of an owlet 
obtained in 1966 led to a useful grant from 
the Frank M. Chapman Memorial Fund for 
the first of these two trips. 

The present specimen has an even larger 
(170 mm.) wing and Dr. Joe Marshall who 
has been studying this in detail is sure that 
it is an undescribed form but cannot decide 
of what species. 

The stomach contained a mangled 4 inch 
gecko. Saha who collected the last specimen 
said the call was ‘ooo-m’. 


AND CAR NICOBARS 

645* Ninox scutulata obscura Hume (Ca- 
morta, Nicobars) Brown Hawk-Owl. 

The very distinct coo-ook coo-ook was heard 
near Campbell Bay at dusk on 4 April 1977. 
This species has not been recorded from Great 
Nicobar and the subspecies, at least, requires 
verification. Hume described obscura from a 
single bird obtained “near Camorta”, Central 
Nicobars, and I have already drawn attention 
[IBNHS 69(1): 116] to subsequent specimens 
collected only from the Andamans which 
though currently accepted as obscura, do not 
agree with the original description in having 
their lores, forehead and throat as dark as the 
rest of the plumage and not yellowish/yellow¬ 
ish white as described. 

647a Niiuox affinis subsp. Brown Hawk- 
Owl. 

7: 4 $ $ 3 $ $ Great Nicobar. 

The 1976 trip obtained two specimens at 
Car Nicobar the type locality of isolata which 
together with two borrowed from Z.S.I. can 
be immediately separated from nominate 
affinis (Andamans) by their larger wings (c? 
205, 210, 211, 2 207 contra 3 $ $ 172, 177, 
177), less heavily marked and whiter under¬ 
parts. 

The series from Great Nicobar can be dis¬ 
tinguished from isolata by the characters given 
in table on p. 760. 

The single specimen (2 BNHS No. 24178 
wing 208 mm) obtained by Dr. B. Maitra at 
Camorta on 16 October 1975 is not very well 
prepared and difficult to name. 

Stuart Baker when describing isolata, from 
Car Nicobar (1927, Bull. B.O.C. 47 p. 60) 
referred to eight specimens from “Nicobars, 
Trinkut, Camorta Island” and said that 
“though the (Central? Nicobar—H.A.) birds 
seem a little browner with less ashy tint on 
the head and back, the difference is slight and 
not of itself of subspecific value”. There is no 
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Comparison between Brown Hawk-Owl from Great Nicobar and the race Isolata 


Great Nicobar isolata 


1) Head dark and almost concolorous with back, 
which has no trace of rufous. 

2) Very distinct dark barring on upper surface of 
both webs of all primaries (except first). 

3) Inner secondaries prominently barred yellowish 
white on inner webs. 

4) 


Grey on head forming distinct cap; back with rufous 
brown tinge. 

Barring indistinct and barely visible. 

Barring on only a few innermost feathers. 


210 


Smaller: Wing 

g 

194, 

201, 

202. Larger: 

Wing $ 

210, 

211. 


$ 

194, 

197, 

198. 

$ 

205, 

o? 

Tail 

g 

115, 

116, 

121, 124 

g 

124, 

130 


$ 

115, 

116 

(2). 

$ 

122, 

132 


5) Rufous wash over white of underparts 


More white visible 


6) Though the feathers on the forehead of all the 
specimens are ruffled to some extent, those from 
Great Nicobar appear to show a larger patch 
of white on the forehead. 


7) In series, the dark bars on the tail contrast more 
prominently against the rest of the background 
than in isolata. 


evidence that he had access to any from Great 
Nicobar. The differences noted above appear 
to be sufficient to separate those from Great 
Nicobar from isolata and I name them: 

Ninox affinis rexpimenti subsp. nov. 

Type: Field No. GNB 77/452 g collected 
by S. S. Saha at Magar Nulla, 8 km. from 
Campbell Bay, on East-West Road, on 5 
April 1977. Testes enlarged. 

Holotypes. ZSI 1 g No. 33162 dated 31 
March 1977, 2 9 9 33165 and 33167 dated 
31 March and 4 April 1977. BNHS 2 d 1 d 
Nos. 24220/1 dated 7 April and 1 $ 24219 
dated 6 April 1976. 

The bird is named after Rex Pimento, Field 
Assistant, at the Bombay Natural History 
Society, who has twice accompanied me to the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and worked 
assiduously in the field. 

Two males obtained on 31 March and 4 
April had their testes, 4.5 x 2.2 and 9x4 mm. 

At dusk (31st March) one flew out of forest 
on to the bare horizontal branch of a high 
dead tree and hawked 20-30 feet away. Ano¬ 
ther (3rd April) was shot off a tree hawking 


flying termites at dusk. This site was about a 
hundred yards away from the forest and the 
owl must have discovered it by seeing a 
Racket-tailed Drongo which was already ope¬ 
rating. The owl was soon followed by bats. 

As I have already indicated (JBNHS 69 p. 
117) I think it would be better to treat N. 
affinis (and its races) as subspecies of N . 
scutulata, and obscura as a separate species. 

686* Collocalia fuciphaga inexpectata 
Hume (Andaman Islands) Greyrumped Swift- 
let. 

3: 1 $ 1 o? Great Nicobar; 1 $ Katchal. 

The pale rump was noted r at Katchal but 
not visible among a hundred birds circling 
overhead in good daylight, at Campbell Bay. 
In the hand and upon comparison with the 
material available in Bombay, the underparts 
appear browner than grey, the pale rump less 
distinct and the over-all effect blacker than 
in Andaman birds. 

On 9 April we were taken in a catamaran 
rowed by three people to a “hawabil” (pre¬ 
sumably adaption of “ababil”—Arabic for 
swift) cave about 10 km. north of Laxman 
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Beach and near Pigeon I. The trip took 3^ 
hours of hard rowing each way. 

The cave is at sea-level in the face of a 
sandstone cliff, with the entrance roughly tri¬ 
angular, 15 ft high and 12 ft broad. The 
tide flowed right in and the waves break¬ 
ing in through the entrance would not 
permit anybody to retain a footing. It was 
however viewed from a rock above high water¬ 
mark, almost on a level with the apex of the 
triangular entrance. Upon our approach, the 
first birds seen outside were r a few White-bel¬ 
lied Swiftlets. A little later, greyrumped birds 
were also visible. One (wing 121 mm) was 
lying dead on the rocks outside, highly de¬ 
composed. From the rock outside one could 
see and photograph 6 nests of the latter, two 
with two eggs each and four with single eggs, 
on the wall at the entrance. These nests were 
largely white with the thicker basal portions 
reddish-orange. On the opposite wall were 2 
complete nests (empty and old?) and another 
hanging in tatters which were reddish-orange 
all over and quite different from what I re¬ 
membered of earlier nests at Chirria Tapoo 
etc. One Khalasi, who had collected nests here 
before, entered the cave from above avoiding 
the tide at the entrance. The cave extended 
at least a hundred feet inwards and sideways 
on both sides, forming a huge cavern of an 
unknown height. The disturbed birds flew out 
in hundreds through the narrow entrance, but 
it was not possible to catch them with a wet 
butterfly net. The Khalasi brought some nests, 
highly coloured and with only a fine strip of 
white at the upper edge. The reddish colour 
on the nests appeared to be a stain acquired 
by seepage from the rock. 

The yellow nests on Katchal Island men¬ 
tioned by Hume may have been similarly 
coloured. 

Nests in the underground cave at Car Nico¬ 


bar referred to in the introduction were pure 
white and on 25 March 1976 contained either 
two eggs or fledglings. The edges of an empty 
nest, presumably freshly built, were soft and 
jelly-like. Two young in a nest brought to 
camp, defecated outside the nest, squirting an 
inch away. 

The floor of the cave was black with insect 
“packets” from the ends of which white grubs 
stuck out. Lord Medway, who has consider¬ 
able experience of the habitats of these swift- 
lets, writes “ .. . They were in all probability 
the larvae of case-making moths, genus Tinea , 
family Tineidae. The family includes the com¬ 
mon clothes moths, and all members specialise 
in eating animal products of some sort. The 
guano-dwelling examples are common in caves 
in south and southeast Asia (in my experi¬ 
ence). Their cases are made of fragments of 
insect exoskeleton, and they probably can 
breakdown chitin in their guts.” 

687 CoMocalia esculenta affinis Beavan 
(Port Blair, South Andaman) White-bellied 
Swiftlet. 

1 $ 

Occasionally seen. 

723 AScedo atthis bengalensis Gmelin 
(Bengal) Common Kingfisher. 

Occasionally seen. Specimens obtained on 
earlier trips. 

727* Ceyx erithacus eritliaciis (Linnaeus) 
(Benghala) Three-toed Kingfisher. 

1 o? Campbell Bay, 27 February 1966. 

728 Ceyx eritliaciis niacrocarus Oberholser 
(Great Nicobar) Three-toed Kingfisher. 

1 $ 6 April 1977 Campbell Bay. 

The bird obtained in 1966 supra could not 
be distinguished from the nominate form. The 
present specimen which had enlarged ovaries 
and was probably breeding has a distinctly 
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longer 39 mm. (cf. 31-34) bill and though 
slightly damaged the black spot on the fore¬ 
head at the base of the bill is barely visible. 
The earlier bird does have a bill slightly he¬ 
avier than most others from India, but the 
small black spot can be matched in a 
few Indian skins. More material is necessary 
to determine if both represent variations in 
macrocarus or if nominate erithacus also visits 
the islands, as I had suggested. I would again 
draw attention to the fact that while the no¬ 
minate bird is accepted as a breeding migrant 
to the Andamans there are no records of 
the species from Car and Central Nicobars. 

732 Felargopsis capeiisis intermedia Hume 
(Galatea Bay, Great Nicobar) Storkbilled 
Kingfisher. 

1 $ 1 April 1977 (77/29) with testes enlarged. 

Not infrequent but elusive. One in forest 

cackled like a woodpecker and appeared in¬ 
terested (?) in hollow trees. 

Specimen obtained on sea-shore. 

739 Halcyon pileata (Boddaert) (China) 
Blackcapped Kingfisher. 

In open valley on East-West Road with tiny 
stream running through it. 

743 Halcyon chloris occipitalis (Blyth) 
(Nicobars) Whitecollared Kingfisher. 

Hume saw them occasionally in Galatea 
Bay (S.F. 2 p. 75) and we saw it too. 

870 Pitta sordida abbotti Richmond 
(Great Nicobar) Hooded, or Greenbreasted 
Pitta. 

2 $ $ 8 and 9 April 1977. Wing 107, 110. 

Compared to 3 (2 <$ c? 1 $) obtained in early 

March 1966 the upperparts are dark, bordering 
on brown rather than green, as is also the 
case in earlier birds. None of them show the 
dark median line on the crown referred to in 
the original description. 

One of the males had enlarged testes. 


949* Lanius cristate cristate Linnaeus 
(Benghala) Brown Shrike. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
regarding the occurrence of the nominate form 
in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, but in 
the course of cataloguing the Bombay collec¬ 
tion I finally identified a specimen from the 
Andamans as of this race. On 10 April 1977, 
two shrikes were seen near Campbell Bay, 
not far apart and the brown head and upper- 
parts of one compared with the greyish white 
forehead in the other, prompts me to accept 
the first as of this race. 

950* Lames cristatus lucionensis Linnaeus 
(Luzon) Philippine Shrike. 

Not common. Several birds glassed showed 
the greyish white forehead. 

957 Orioles chinensis macrourus Blyth 
(Central Group, Nicobar Islands) Blacknaped 
Oriole. 

1 $ Campbell Bay. Bill 35 mm. 

Common, Long-drawn pi-hoo early in the 
morning. Appears very large. Carrying food 
to nests on 27 and 31 March. Another pair 
visiting nest high up and carrying away drop¬ 
pings^) on 31 March. 

981 Dicrurus paradiseos nicobariensis 
(Baker) (Kondel, Nicobars) Great Racket-tail¬ 
ed Drongo. 

On 2 April 1976 the birds were commonly 
seen and four nests were found along the road 
in the course of a short walk and another pair 
seen chasing a serpent eagle. Several nests 
with young and eggs were seen again in 1977. 
One settled in a tree with a large green grass¬ 
hopper, pulled off the wings and feet and then 
flew to a nest to feed young still invisible 
under the rim. 

The webs on the tail of one were constricted 
in the centre, not yet being free from the 
sheaths. The bird was twice seen on telephone 
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wires in open country and also almost on the 
ground in grass-scrub land in the manner of 
the Common Drongo ( adsimilis) in India. A 
party of 4 was hawking flying termites at dusk. 
The crest was quite distinct in all the birds 
glassed. One bird with crest and only one 
racket and some white on under tail-coverts, 
flew to bole of large tree, looked down care¬ 
fully, then entered the hole, splashed in the 
water collected there, and then flew away 20 
yards to then shuffle and preen itself. 

Adult approached 2 young in nest with food 
thrice in 15 minutes (8.30 a.m.). Then the 
food was refused or not begged for, and the 
parent flew away and settled near another 
adult, which could be distinguished by its hav¬ 
ing only one racket in its tail, and who made 
no attempt to feed the young. The young at 
different times spread and flapped their wings. 

Another pair of adults sat a few inches from 
each other and both quivered their wings, then 
flew to another tree and repeated the perform¬ 
ance. This process was gone through thrice 
before they flew away in different directions. 

986a Aploms panayeosis albfris Abdulali 
(Campbell Bay, Great Nicobar) White-eyed 
Glossy Stare. 

White-eyed birds at Camorta and Great 
Nicobar. However, at Camorta on 11 April 
1977 I saw a white-eyed adult feeding 2 streak¬ 
ed young which had brown eyes. Stomachs of 
specimens collected held figs but the persist¬ 
ant manner in which they probed into the 
circlets formed by epiphytes particularly on 
dead trees, left little doubt that they were look¬ 
ing for some other food. 

Two females in immature plumage collect¬ 
ed on Great Nicobar on 2nd April are marked 
as having enlarged ovaries. 

At Car Nicobar (subsp. tytleri ) some 200 
birds were seen together on a large tree early 


on two successive mornings. 

1018a Gracula religiosa haltbrecta (Ober- 
holser) (Little Nicobar) Hill Myna. 

4: 2 $ $ 2 $ $ 

Quite frequently seen around Campbell Bay 
and pairs visiting holes in trees. A $ obtained 
on 26 March 1977 had its testes 10 x 5 mm. 
Birds at Camorta appeared smaller than at 
Great Nicobar. 

1142 Hypsipetes mcobariensis Moore (Ni- 
cobars) Nicobar Bulbul. 

In my earlier paper (JBNHS 64 p. 182) I 
had restricted this species to the Central Nico- 
bars, but it may be worth noting that Hume 
(S.F. 2, p. 223) refers to Davison having seen 
this at Pilu Milu, which is very close to Little 
Nicobar. 

These islands have not been worked again. 

1402 Rhinoniyias hrunneata mcobarica 
Richmond (Great Nicobar) Olive Flycatcher. 

This is restricted to Great Nicobar, but none 
were seen on the last two trips. 

1464 Tersiphone paradisi mcobarica Oates 
(Great Nicobar*) Paradise Flycatcher. 

None were obtained either on Car or Great 
Nicobar during our recent trips and there is 
nothing to add to my earlier notings (JBNHS 64 
pp. 183/4). However, I omitted to record that 
both males collected at Trinkut and Camorta, 
in March 1966 were not only red, but also with 
enlarged testes. This supports the view that 
Oates’s description of mcobarica which in¬ 
cluded white birds must refer to those from 
Great Nicobar and the type locality is hereby 
restricted thereto.* If it is established that the 
Central Nicobar population (from which a 
white bird has not yet been recorded) needs 
separation it will require another name. 

1469 Monarcha azurea mcobarica (Bian- 
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chi) (Nancowry) Blacknaped Flycatcher. 

Campbell Bay 2 April 1976 9 chivvying a 
Racket-tailed Drongo. On 3 April 1977 a d 
and a 9 were seen attending to two young 
out of nest, but yet begging. 

1500a Cisticola juncidis malaya Lynes 
(Klang, Selangor, Malay States) Fantail War¬ 
bler. 

Abbott and Kloss saw a Cisticola sp. at 
Great Nicobar and specimens obtained on Car 
and Central Nicobars were identified as of 
this race ( JBNHS 64: 185). On a subsequent 
trip to Car Nicobar I saw them feeding in 
sparse grass, and jumping for insects. We did 
not see it on Great Nicobar. 

1554* Acrocephales orientalis (Temminck 
& Schlegel) (Japan) Eastern Reed Warbler. 

1 Campbell Bay 7 April 1977. Wing 82 mm., bill 
17, tarsus 27, tail 68. 

The third and fourth primaries are almost 
equal and longer than the second; the notch 
on the inner web of the second is below the 
eighth primary. Several were seen in bushes 
in open grassland; the pale rump was promi¬ 
nent in flight and the pale eyebrow noticeable 
when glassed. 

Warbler sp. 

A largish warbler without eye-stripe and 
olive green upperparts was seen in grassland 
on 5 April. 

1605a Phylloscopus tenellipes (Swinhoe) 
(Amoy) Palelegged Leaf Warbler. 

The old record of one taken on a ship 10 
m. east of Great Nicobar cannot be added to 
but several were obtained at Narcondam 
Island ( JBNHS 71 p. 502). 

1884* MotacilSa caspica caspica (Gmelin) 
(Caspian Sea) Grey Wagtail. 

Seen on both trips. Also on Car Nicobar 


and Camorta. 

1914 Nectarinia jugularis klossi (Rich¬ 
mond) (Great Nicobar) Yellowbreasted, or 
Olivebacked, Sunbird. 

8: 4 $ S 3 $ $ 1 o? 

These birds were quite common and two 
were obtained on both trips. The bills together 
with those of earlier specimen are larger than 
in Central Nicobar. 

dd (4) 20.5-21.9 contra (3) 18.4-19.6 

9 $ (2) 20.6-21.5 contra (3) 16.7-17.7 in 2 

In addition, the 3 Central Nicobar females 
are a much brighter yellow below, and it is 
probable that a well-prepared series from both 
places would indicate separable populations. 

Stuart Baker’s blanfordi from Kondal be¬ 
tween Great and Little Nicobar is generally 
accepted as synonymous with klossi . No spe¬ 
cimens are available, but it is worth noting 
that Oberholser, when describing proselia from 
Car Nicobar first compared his type with 
klossi (which he said was from “the other 
Nicobar Islands”) and then added: “It is, 
of course, readily distinguishable from Cinnyris 
ornata blanfordi (Baker) by its much smaller 
bill.” Kondal is just off the northern end of 
Great Nicobar. On the next page he admitted 
restriction of klossi to Great Nicobar and it 
would appear from this that he accepted both 
blanfordi and klossi. 

1929 Aetliopyga siparaja nicobarica Hume 
(Kondal) Nicobar Yellowbacked Sunbird. 

1$ 1 o? East-West Road 77/7 and 77/8 on 27 
March 1977. 

The unsexed bird has a trace of a dark 
stripe down the front, as in the off-plumage of 
male Nectarinia asiatica. One seen on 2 April 
’76 with brown front and red throat. 

On 26 March 1977 a 9 was seen carrying 
building material to a Nectarinia- type of nest 
10 ft up, suspended from a cane leaf overhang- 
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ing a dry nulla in heavy cover about 30 yards 
from road. A d was hanging around but not 
visiting the nest. 

Another $ building against a roadside cut¬ 
ting had the nest with a long ‘tail’, very simi¬ 
lar to the type seen near Bombay. A d was 
seen at red inflorescence at base of cane-like 
plant (without spikes). 

1936* Zosterops palpebrosa subsp. White- 

eye. 

2: 1$ 1$ Laxman Beach, 26 March 1977. 

Robert Grubh, Asst. Curator, B.H.N.S., had 
reported seeing white-eyes at Campbell Bay 
on the 1966 trip, but this was not mentioned 
(1967) and these are the first specimens obtain¬ 
ed in the Great Nicobar group. 

The subspecies nicobarica was described 
from “Nicobar Islands” which with the repeat¬ 
ed statement that it did not occur on Great 
Nicobar, must refer to Car or Central Nicobar, 
and I am restricting the type locality to Nan- 
cowry in the latter. The present specimens are 
quite different from nicobarica. from the An¬ 
damans, and Central Nicobars—olive on 
the upperparts with no trace of a yellowish 
wash, and with no yellow on the forehead. 
The underparts are greyish with signs of yel¬ 


low in the middle, but the greenish-yellow (not 
yellow) patch on the chin is not connected 
therewith, being distinctly separated by a grey¬ 
ish breast. The tail feathers are almost black 
and lack the yellowish-green fringes visible in 
most. The general effect is that of Holdsworth’s 
Zosterops ceylonensis from the hills of Sri 
Lanka, though smaller. 

Tail/ 

Wing Bill Tail Wing 
Index 

Great Nicobar $ $ 51,50 11.2,11.5 33,32 64.3 
ceylonensis 1$, lo? 58,57 12.3,13 36,39 65.2 

The difference in the relative lengths of the 
2nd (first developed) primary, one of the char¬ 
acters on which ceylonensis has been made a 
separate species, is not visible in any of the 
four specimens above. 

The birds from Great Nicobar appear to be 
quite distinct, but several of the differing char¬ 
acters listed above are those of the single speci¬ 
men on which Richmond named ventralis 
from Car Nicobar, where several nicobarica 
had also been obtained. This has been ignored 
by subsequent authors, and I can find no at 
tempt at explanation. More specimens from 
these islands and also of the surrounding races 
auriventris, buxtoni, williamsoni , etc. are need¬ 
ed to permit any decisions. 


PART 2 
CAR NICOBAR 


39(?) Butorides striatus subsp. Little 
Green Bittern. 

Common. Remarks under Great Nicobar. 

44.* Bubulcas ibis coromandus (Boddaert) 
(Coromandel) Cattle Egret. 

A pair was noted on the Car Nicobar aero¬ 
drome. I was told that it attended pig instead 
of cattle. Though common in the Andamans 
and having been obtained at Tillangchong, 
Central Nicobars, this is a new record from 
Car Nicobar. 


49. Egretta garzetta garzetta (Linnaeus) 
(Orienti = Northeast Italy) Little Egret. 

Noted. 

51. Egretta sacra (Gmelin) (Tahiti) Reef 
Heron. 

Occasional—remarks under Great Nicobar. 

141. Accipiter hadius b&itBeri (Gurney) 
(Car Nicobar) Shikra. 

On 29 March 1976, I got a glimpse of a 
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shikra which looked about the size of a myna. 
There are no records of the bird in recent years. 

143. Acclpiier soloensis (Horsfield) (Java) 
Horsfield’s Goshawk. 

Except for a single bird in a coconut grove 
in Car Nicobar on 15 March 1966, we failed 
to see this species. 

173. Haliaeetus leucogaster (Gmelin) 
(Prince’s Is., Indonesia) Whitebellied Sea 
Eagle. 

Occasional. One seen carrying a garfish at 
Camorta. 

254. Coturnix chsnensis trinkutensis (Rich¬ 
mond) (Trinkut Is., Nicobar Group) Blue¬ 
breasted Quail. 

4: 2 H 2 § $ Trinkut Is., 31 March 1976. 

I found this bird on both the short trips to 
Trinkut, and though looked for, did not see it 
in much longer stays on Car Nicobar and 
Camorta. This may possibly have been due to 
our inability to get suitable areas properly 
beaten, for at Oar Nicobar the local inhabit¬ 
ants denied knowledge of its existence and it 
was impossible to get them to beat the cover 
for any sustained period. Butler (JBNHS 12: 
691) found it “Common on one or two small 
grassy plains on Car Nicobar” but stressed the 
fact that they were very hard to flush and he 
found the best way of shooting them was over 
a rope dragged by two boys. He also noted 
“Mul” as the local name for the bird. 

At Trinkut they were beaten out of an ex¬ 
tensive plain of ‘elephant grass’ [Imperata(?) 
sp.] similar to that used for thatching the 
domed huts of the neighbouring islands. In 
the course of a morning we put up 2 pairs, 

2 single birds and one party of 5/6 birds. The 
specimens obtained all had undeveloped 
gonads. They rose with a very slight whirr and 
are certainly too small to permit any sport 


with a gun. 

One crop was packed with tiny seeds, not of 
Imperata. On a sandy patch in sparse burnt 
and re-growing grass on the edge of standing 
grass, we picked up broken egg-shells, 25 mm x 
19 mm, pale fawnish white with an olive wash 
and fine specklings. While they appeared to 
be rather large for this bird, the measurements 
are very close to the average for 100 eggs of 
the nominate form in Stuart Baker’s Fauna 
(24.5 x 19 mm). 

In the course of a routine examination of 
the species it is noticed that the single female 
from Supkhar, Balaghat, M.P., obtained 13 
March 1959 (BNHS No. 20784) differs from 
7 old skins from Assam and Burma, in having 
clearer colours above and below, with a broad 
yellowish brown stripe extending over the 
eyes on to the forehead not visible in the 
others and less marked on the underparts. No 
male from peninsular India is available, but a 
fresh well-prepared series from the two areas 
may confirm these differences. 

330(?) Rallus striatos subsp. Bluebreasted 
Banded Rail. 

Butler (l.c. p. 694) took a nest on Car 
Nicobar on 30 August. I got a glimpse of a 
dark rail which was probably this species. 

345a. Amaurornis plioeiiicaims lencocep- 
halos Abdulali (Car Nicobar) Whiteheaded 
Waterhen. 

Notes in Great Nicobar section, supra. 

346* Gallkrex cioerea cinerea (Gmelin) 
(China) Water Cock. 

1 $ Car Nicobar. 

5 more put up with a jeep driven through 
the grass on the sides of the runway at the 
Car Nicobar aerodrome. The single bird col¬ 
lected has a 201 mm. wing which is larger 
than accepted for females (172-184) and smal- 
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ler than for males (211-227). Compared to the 
material from India available in Bombay, the 
bill appears very short and thick. 

371* Pluvialis squatarola (Linnaeus) (Swe¬ 
den) Grey Plover. 

Noted on Car Nicobar. 

373. Pluvialis dominica fulva (Gmelin) 
(Tahiti) Golden Plover. 

Also noted on Great Nicobar, supra. 

374. Charadrius leschenaulti leschenauiti 

Lesson (Pondicherry) Large Sand Plover. 

Occasional. 

381. Charadrius alexandrinus subsp. Ken¬ 
tish Plover. 

J. M. Dasgupta ( JBNHS 73 p. 222) record¬ 
ed a specimen obtained by Dr A. K. Mukher- 
jee at Malaka, Car Nicobar on 19 February 
1972, where it was seen in small numbers to¬ 
gether with waders on the sea shore. The sub¬ 
species is not determined. 

384. Charadrius mongolus atrifrons Wag- 
ler (Bengal) Lesser Sand Plover. 

Also noted in Great Nicobar, supra. 

385/6. Numenius p. phaeopus/variegatus 
Whimbrel. 

As in Narcondam and other neighbouring 
islands, the birds occurring here are probably 
of both races, or an intermediate form. 

388. Numenius arquata orientalis C. L. 
Brehm (East Indies) Eastern Curlew. 

I had overlooked Butler’s reference to a 
Car Nicobarese name “Sakayok” for this spe¬ 
cies and saw it myself on 24 March 1976. 

391* Limosa lapponica lapponica (Linna¬ 
eus) (Lapland) Bartailed Godwit. 

1 $ Car Nicobar, 23 March 1976. Wing 200 
(IH. 202-216) very fat. 


This species, not previously noticed in the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, was one of the 
first birds seen on this trip, in the mud on the 
sea-shore, together with Sanderlings (also 
previously unrecorded). The specimen was 
obtained from a party of three; several others, 
including one (?) in breeding plumage were 
seen. 

The distributional map in birds of the 
soviet union, 3:326 , shows the east coast of 
India within the range of L. I. novaezdandae 
Gray (= baueri Naumann) in which the rump 
and uppertail coverts are heavily barred. Com¬ 
pared with a single specimen of baueri from 
Japan, the present specimen, as also the others 
from India in the BNHS collection, all appear 
to be of the nominate race. 

394(?) Tringa totauus subsp. Redshank. 

1 $ Car Nicobar, 23 March 1976. 

See notes under this species in Great Nico¬ 
bar list, supra. 

396.* Tringa nebularia (Gunnerus) (Nor¬ 
way) Greenshank. 

Seen on Car Nicobar on 24 March 1976. 

400. Tringa terek (Latham) Terek River 
(on Caspian Sea) Terek Sandpiper. 

2 $ $ 1 $, Car Nicobar, 23 (2) and 27 March. 

J. M. Dasgupta ( JBNHS 73, p. 222) noted 

some specimens obtained on Car Nicobar, 
where it would appear to be a regular visitor. 
It has been noted on Trinkut I., Central 
Nicobars. 

401. Tringa IiypoSeucos hypoleucos Lin¬ 
naeus (Sweden) Common Sandpiper. 

Noted. 

402. Arenaria interpres interpres (Linna¬ 
eus) (Sweden) Turnstone. 

Common on Car Nicobar, and also noted 
at Camorta (13 April) and on Great Nicobar. 
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406. Capella stenisra (Bonaparte) (Sunda 
Islands) Pintail Snipe. 

Shot on Car Nicobar. 

414.* Calidris albus (Pallas) (Coast of the 
North Sea) Sanderling. 

As indicated under 391, several were noted 
in tidal mud with Bartailed Godwits almost 
immediately upon our arrival on 23 March 
1976. This is a new record for the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, The two specimens ob¬ 
tained were badly damaged by a dog but the 
remnants are preserved. 

422. Calidris testaceus (Pallas) (Holland) 
Curlew-Sandpiper. 

Butler shot a party of six at Car Nicobar 
in September. 

434. Dromas ardeola Paykull (India) 
Crab Plover. 

Butler saw -a flock of 60/70 on Car Nicobar, 
but there appear to be no recent records. 

443. Glareola pratincola maldivarum J. R. 
Forster (Open sea in the latitude of Maidive 
Islands) Collared Pratincole. 

The de Roepstorffe collection at Copenha¬ 
gen contains a d and a $ obtained at Cam- 
orta, Central Nicobars, on 25 December 1875. 
Both are in immature plumage with incom¬ 
plete collars and small bills which suggest their 
having been hatched not far away. 

I have already reported a single bird shot 
on the aerodrome at Car Nicobar, where on a 
later trip we saw at mid-day a pair soaring 
high in the air like birds of prey. 

[481. Anous stolidus pileatus (Scopoli) 
(Philippines) Noddy Tern. 

In Ripley’s Synopsis (1961), this species was 
said to breed on small islets in the Nicobars, 
but this is now repeated with a query in Indian 
Handbook (3 p. 73) ]. 


500. Treron pompadora chloroptera Blyth 

(Nicobars) Pompadour or Greyfronted Green 
Pigeon. 

13 1$, 28 March 1976. 

These were shot out of a party of 10-12 in 
one tree. Their bills were pale with a bluish 
tinge, darkish at base and white at tip. 

508. Duciila aenea nicobarica (Pelzeln) 
(Car Nicobar) Nicobar Green Imperial Pigeon. 

Not uncommon. 

509. Ducula bicolor (Scopoli) (New Gui¬ 
nea) Pied Imperial Pigeon. 

None were seen in the wild but a caged bird 
was said to have been captured about two 
months ago, indicating the possibility of sea¬ 
sonal movements between the islands. A few 
days later, we saw several at Camorta, Central 
Nicobars. 

525a. Columba palumboides nicobariensis 
(Walden) (Nicobars) Wood Pigeon. 

1 o? Car Nicobar, 25 April 1976. 

Wing 251; tail 144; bill 25. 

The five outermost primaries in one wing 
are in moult and about 150 mm. The other 
is fully grown and it is difficult to imagine its 
flying in this condition. The Car Nicobarese 
name means “water pigeon” for which I 
could not obtain an explanation. 

544. Chalcophaps indica maxima Hartert 
(Golapabung, South Andamans) Emerald 
Dove. 

Commonly seen feeding on roadside like 
Streptopelia sp. in India. See footnote to spe¬ 
cies on p. 758. 

544a. Calaenas nicobarica (Linnaeus) 
(Nicobars) Nicobar Pigeon. 

We failed to see this bird on the last few 
trips and it is apparent that the shelling of 
Battye Malwe, 19 miles south of Car Nicobar, 
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